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“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME’ 
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KILLS 
JAPANESE BEETLES 


Be ready for Japanese beetles! 
Improved Jap-Ro-Cide both 
KILLS and REPELS—-yet is 
non-poisonous, safe, easy and 
economical to use. This ideal 
spray is recognized by garden 
authorities as the most effec- 
tive method of destroying 
beetle pests. 

Write for special 

Jap-Ro-Cide folder 
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spRINGFIEL 
POISON IVY 
Kill It the Easy Way 
One lb. of ATLACIDE, a dry 


powder, will effectively de- 
stroy Poison Ivy on 100 sq. ft. 
of area. 


4 lb. Shaker Top can . .$1.25 
RR oc Tatoo a. > kode 2.10 
kr eames 4.00 


Postpaid in Massachusetts 


These and 50-lb. bulk packages are less 
at our store, cash and carry. 


CIRCULAR FREE 
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Cover Illustration: —Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) . 
Photograph by Edwin Hale Lincoln. 
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APPLY fertilizers to growing plants when the ground is moist or plan 
to water them in at once. 


CUT the flowering stems of all irises back close to the ground when 
the blooming season is over. 


EXCESS arsenate of lead spray solution dripping from large trees will 
burn the foliage of forsythias. 


SEEDS of biennials such as Canterbury bells, foxgloves, hollyhocks 
or sweet Williams can be sown now. 


SEEDS of calceolarias, primulas, cinerarias and other Winter-bloom- 
ing greenhouse plants can be sown now. 


WATCH out for misnamed rogues as each group of plants comes 
into flower. With perennials, this refers particularly to volunteer 
seedlings. 

SHOW plants of outdoor chrysanthemums and perennial asters are 
best grown in the open ground and lifted just as the buds are 
showing color. 
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McLEAN BULB FARM 
Specialists in growing fine | 


DAFFODILS 


Write for illustrated catalog listing 
150 varieties of Daffodils, includ- 
ing Robin Hood, Golden Harvest, 
Diotima, Beersheba, Lovenest, 
Fortune, Salembo, Tagore, Gertie 
Millar, Tunis, Lady Hillingdon, 
Actaea, Moulin Rouge, Picardy, 


Texas. 
Address— 


Route 1, Box 404 
ELMA, WASHINGTON 


Washington Grown Daffodils Are 
The World’s Finest 














FOR 50 YEARS 


GARDEN FREE 


FROM BUGS / 





SLUG SHOT 


HARMLESS TO MAN, BEAST & BIRD 
Chewing and Sucking Insects, and Red 
Spiders Fall before the Annihilating 
Barrage of SLUG SHOT! It Contains 
Patent Stabilized Pyrethrum-Rotenone 
Sure Death to Insects! 

2 Forms—Liquid and Dust 
Sold by Dealers in Garden Supplies 
Write for Folder and Free Chart: ‘‘How 
to Control Garden Enemies.’’ Be Pre 

pared! 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO 
4 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y 








Se.ure stiong, 
resist disease. 
sufficient for 5 lbs. grass seed, 50 packages 
flower and vegetable seeds. 


USE FORMULA 


“66” 


A HOPMONE POWDER 


$1.00 package, 


USE FORMULA 


“67” 


(Hydro-posit) 
A REAL PLANT FOOD 


For your lawn, flower and vegetable seeds. 
vigorous plants that will 
postpaid, 


For your plants, shrubs and trees before 
transp'anting. Established plants and trees 
thrive on this Formula. $1.25 package with 
full directions for use sufficient to make 16 
gallons of Liquid Food. 


IF THE spray tank is not empty after spraying the orchard, apply 
the remaining solution to crabapples, hawthorns or other orna- 
mental woody plants related to the apple. 





PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 














The New Masters 


Ty “HANDI-CART” 


The natural successor to 
the wheelbarrow. Can't tip 
over or be upset. Handles 
easier for heaviest loads 
of sand, earth, sod, rocks, 
gravel, ete. Equally good 
for grass cuttings, odd 
moving jobs, ete. Sturdy, 
streamlined steel con 
struction; inch tread 
r‘bber tired — steel 
wheels. Order di 
rect from this ad 
or write for 
details and 
illustrated 
folder. 
2 cu. ft. 
capacity 


ONLY $4, 75 
3h cu. ft. size $6.75 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
4023 W. LAKE ST., Deot. “1, CHICAGO, IL. 






























Entered as second-class matter December 8, 


RESTING poinsettias held over in pots from last Winter should be 
started by now. Cut the old stems back hard, replace the soil in the 
top of the pots and put in a well-lighted situation. 


EARLY removal of the central flower spike of strong-growing del- 
phiniums will permit the fullest development of lateral flowering 
branches. These laterals make superior material for cutting. 


TRELLIS tomatoes can well be grown two stems to a plant, trained 
on soft strong twine stretched vertically between upper and lower 
horizontal wires. The side shoots should be pruned away while 
still soft-stemmed. 

CLEAN out the greenhouse now. If possible, empty the house, dry 
it up and fumigate it for two weeks with generously scattered nap- 
thalene flakes with the ventilators closed. Clean up the plants before 
bringing them inside again. 


DO NOT destroy the natural habit of herbaceous plants by clumsy 
staking. Use materials which are as little noticeable as possible. 
Keep well ahead of the growth with the staking. Tie up the plants 
before they are knocked down by wind or rain. 


ENRICH the soil for Autumn bulb planting well in advance. Manure 
or other organic materials should be broken down by planting 
time. In crowded gardens, this usually means the use of properly 
made compost, which may be added when the bulbs are set. 


1904. at the Post Offi ce at Boston, Mass., 


H. A. NALDRETT, Inc. 


Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors in U. S. A. 














UNUSUAL 
OFFERING 


FREE 


Handy Reference Chart of 150 
Popular Perennial Flower Seeds 
For Summer & Autumn Sowing 


Plan and plant your garden correctly from 
this handy chart: Height, color, bloom 
ing season, ete., all made clear for you 


12 Hitslonas $f 





For Summer Sowing 
A $1.50 Value Prepaid for 


12 popular perennials that will greatly 
add to your garden’s beauty. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
289 DREER BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 








under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





*“¢/-X ARDENS ON PARADE,” the colorful five-and-one- 

half-acres of horticultural exhibits at the New York 
World’s Fair, promises a wide variety of interesting features 
to garden enthusiasts visiting the 


display throughout the 1940 
season. The gardens themselves The Second Year of 


are sounder for having had a 
year's growth and the various 
plantings have assumed a mel- 
lowed beauty decidedly pleasing to the eye. 
Each of the 50 or more gardens which make up the out- 
side acreage is different and includes offerings to suit the taste 
and purse of any visitor. The wide variety of plantings from 
which inspiration for the professional or amateur gardener 
may be obtained is suggested by a few of the designations 
such as, ‘“‘Anybody’s Garden,’ ‘““Year Round Garden,” “A 
Modern Maze of Motion,”’ ““Blue and White Garden,’’ “‘Eng- 
lish Garden,” ‘‘Formal Garden,’’ ‘““Woodland Garden,”’ ‘‘Gar- 
den of Tomorrow,” ““Old Flanders Garden,’”’ and ‘‘Cactus and 
Succulent Garden.’ This group of gardens is spread out like a 
gigantic fan. A central circular group with a large sunken 


The “Blue and White Garden’’ 





in “‘Gardens on Parade’”’ 


bowl-like bed of turf, having an outer rim of dwarf cherry 
trees, is known as the Havemeyer Tribute Garden. It was built 
in commemoration of the late Theodore Havemeyer, whose 
leadership was a dominating in- 
fluence in American horticulture. 

Clustered about this central 


group are found numerous ex- 
Gardens on Parade amples of landscape and foliage 


planting, almost overwhelming 
in their charm. There are exquisite pools and water gardens, 
and at the northern end a quaint old English thatched 
cottage in a woodland setting. Close by stands a rustic mill 
with a 150-year-old water wheel splashing picturesquely as 
it revolves. Then, too, there are herb and knot gardens, and an 
espalier garden comprising a collection of fruit trees trained to 
grow in various designs. 

Indoors, in the main rotunda and the exhibition hall, are the 
settings for shows featuring seasonal blossoms. Tulips, iris 
and carnations have been displayed thus far and this week 
roses are the favored blooms. In the central rotunda various 
members of garden club groups will stage flower arrangements 


at the World’s Fair in New York. 
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in the refrigerated niches each Tuesday and Friday through- 
out the season. 

‘Gardens on Parade”’ is the embodiment of a long-cherished 
dream of Mrs. Harold Irving Pratt, president of Hortus, Inc., 
the operating organization, which is a non-profit membership 
group. The sponsoring organizations include the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, the Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists, New York Florists’ Club, 
New York Botanical Garden and Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
The enterprise also has had the co-operation of groups which 
are national in scope, including the Garden Club of America. 
The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State Inc., the 
Garden Club of New Jersey; the Federated Garden Clubs of 
Connecticut and other nearby states also take an active interest. 
William A. Rodman is manager. 

The list of flower shows and garden club activities through- 


out the Summer and Fall at ‘‘Gardens on Parade’’ is as follows: 


(Subject to change due to seasonal climatic conditions) 

June 18 to 20, inclusive—Delphinium Show. 

June 21 to 23, inclusive—Sweet Pea and Rose Show. 

June 27 to 28, inclusive—Lily Show With Japanese Irises and Other Her- 
baceous Material. 

June 29 to 30, inclusive—Delphinium Show. 

July 1 to 24, inclusive—Show of Lilies, Tropical and Greenhouse Plants, 
Japanese Irises, Annuals, Perennials, Late Peonies, Caladiums, Aquatics, 
Cacti and Succulents 

July 25 to 31, inclusive—Show of Orchids, Begonias and Miscellaneous 
Material. 

August | to 4, inclusive—Show of Hibiscus, Ferns and Miscellaneous 
Material. 

August 4—Seedling and New Variety Exhibit of Gladioli, by the Eastern 
New York Gladiolus Society. 

August 22 to 23, inclusive—Gladiolus Show by the Eastern New York 
Gladiolus Society. 

September | to 7, inclusive—Show of Dahlias, Garden Flowers, Annuals and 
Outside Roses. 

September 20 to 22, inclusive—Dahlia Show, by the American Dahlia 
Society. 

October 1 to 11. inclusive—Show of Gourds, Asters, Chrysanthemums and 
Seasonable Material. 


June Flower Show in Philadelphia 


Six of the Garden Clubs in the Philadelphia area (Four 
Counties Garden Club, The Gardeners, The Garden Club of 
Philadelphia, Planters Garden Club, The Weeders, and the 
West Chester Garden Club) which usually compete with each 
other in their own June show, joined forces with The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society this year, and through the joint 
efforts a very beautiful exhibition was presented on June 6 
and 7. The results were particularly gratifying in view of the 
backward Spring which has been the despair of gardeners and 
exhibitors. The Academy of Natural Sciences lent its spacious, 
well-lighted auditorium for the event. 

An important prize, the Robert C. Wright Rose Medal, 
offered for the best individual rose grown and exhibited by 
an amateur and shown in any class, was won by Mrs. John 


he “Old Flanders Garden’’ is one of the special features in ‘‘Gardens on Parade’’ 


at the New York World’s Fair. 
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B. Carson, of Newtown Square, with the rose Queen Mary. 
Some of the fine roses in a prize-winning collection entered 
by Mrs. Henry S. Jeanes, of Devon, were Autumn, Betty 
Uprichard, Mrs. Charles Bell, Victor Harrington and Mrs. 
E. P. Thom. Noted also among the hybrid teas were the 
salmon pink Mrs. Sam McGredy, the pale pink Ophelia, dark 
red Ami Quinard and the yellow Eclipse. 

The bronze medal of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, which was offered for the greatest number of points 
in the horticultural classes, was won by Mrs. F. Woodson 
Hancock, of Valley Forge. The highly valued ribbon of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs was awarded to Mrs. 
Richard D. Wood, Jr., of Wawa, for the most outstanding 
exhibit in the horticultural classes. This constituted a collec- 
tion of clematis, including eight named varieties. 

Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Scott, of Media, was awarded a certificate 
of merit for a branch of Cornus kousa. Mrs. Scott also showed 
an interesting collection of seedling herbaceous peonies. Mrs. 
Samuel P. Rotan, of Chestnut Hill (Frederick Raine, gar- 
dener), received a certificate of merit for gloxinias. 

An unusually fine potted plant was the jasmine-like Tra- 
chelospermum jasminoides, exhibited by Mrs. Charles Willing, 
of Chestnut Hill. Dendrobium acuminatum, a native of the 
Philippines, won a first prize for Baroness de Schauensee, of 
Devon, whose orchid collection is well known. 

The six arrangement classes were well filled and the 16 
entries in each made the work of the judges even harder than 
usual. One of the arrangement classes called for a mass arrange- 
ment using at least five different kinds of flowers. The ribbon 
of the Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania was offered as 
first prize. Mrs. J. Packard Laird, of Berwyn, won the ribbon 
with a very pleasing combination of purple gladioli, white 
Siberian irises, white single peonies, flowers from the pitcher 
plant and poppy buds, arranged with the soft gray foliage of 
centaurea and Stachys lanata. 


Daylily Committee of the A. A. S. 


Mr. Elmer A. Claar of Wilmette, IIl., has been appointed 
chairman of the daylily committee of the American Amaryllis 
Society by unanimous vote of the board of directors. He suc- 
ceeds Mr. Edward Steichen of Connecticut, dean of American 
photographers, and will, as chairman, co-operate with the 
horticultural departments of agricultural experiment stations, 
universities, hybridizers, enthusiasts, and others interested in 
evaluating daylilies. 

The daylily, known as Huang Hua Ts’ai (Yellow Flower 
Vegetable) in eastern and central China, is a very slow propa- 
gator, but according to Mr. Steichen in the most recent issue 
of ‘“‘Herbertia’’ (1939), over 400 named varieties are now 
offered to the public by the various nurseries. 


Lily Field Day at Ottawa in July 


The field day of the lily committee of the American Hor- 
ticultural Society will take place this year at Ottawa, Canada. 
The group will gather at the experimental farm at 10 o'clock 
on the morning of July 9. Here will be seen the work of Miss 
Isabella Preston, who has created some of the most beautiful 
lily hybrids in existence, as, well as hybrid lilacs and aquilegias. 
There will be a tea in the afternoon and informal talks in the 
evening. Everyone interested in lilies is welcome. 


Newport Gardens To Be Opened 


Word has been received that the gardens in and about New- 
port, R. I., will again be opened to visitors for the benefit of 
the Civic League of Newport this year. The first two to be 
opened will be those of Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss and Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish Webster which may be visited on June 25. A 
small charge will be made. The gardens will be open from 
2:30 until 6:00 o'clock. 
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Mountain laurel has been planted with great success along one of the drives in the Arnold Arboretum. 


The Neglected Mountain Laurel 


One of America's choicest native shrubs which 
has never received the attention it deserves 


N 1761 Peter Collinson characterized the mountain laurel 

| as being ‘‘one of the finest evergreen shrubs that is in the 

world.’’ Nothing has happened since then to detract from 
that estimate. 

The plant is hardy. It is beautiful. It is a vigorous, native, 
sour-soil shrub which is capable of maintaining itself in wild 
competition. It is amenable to garden culture. These things 
being true, why is it so often overlooked by garden makers 
and estate owners? Perhaps the answer lies in its very ubiquity. 
The fact that it is a real and solid part of the native scene has 
doomed it to a background position in eastern American gar- 
dening. Its use has broadened, to be sure, but its garden de- 
velopment has been neglected. The color and habit forms exist 
only in botanical collections. They are not generally available. 
All but a tiny fraction of the available plants are chance seed- 
lings which have been collected from woods and pastures. 

In this last respect we have made no progress in the 200 
years since plants collected by John Bartram first flowered in 
England for his fellow Quaker, Peter Collinson. 

The story of how the plant got to Europe is tucked away 
in the correspondence of these two keen plantsmen—the one 
reveling in the exploration (and exploitation) of a new flora: 
the other, at home in England, egging on the American field 
worker to send more and more of his discoveries. From Eng- 
land came books, money, reports of material received and 
suggestions as to technical procedure—how to collect seeds, 
botanical specimens and plants for shipment abroad. 

Fortunately this exporting endeavor could not affect the 
wild supply of Kalmua latifolia. For that matter, there is no 
danger of its present extinction, despite all of the collecting 
of intervening years. This has not been so true of other plants. 
It is apparent that the extermination of the franklinia may be 
charged to the collection of wild plants at the behest of greedy 
Europeans. 

The protection of kalmia would thus seem worthy on 
esthetic grounds only. It is important that at least some of 
the physiognomy of our original native landscape be left un- 


marred. Intensive garden propagation and culture is perhaps 
the best way to stop the robbing of the woods. And to give 
this garden program a start it would seem necessary to first 
locate outstandingly gardenesque individuals in the wild. 
Once found, they need not to be held as solitary museum 
specimens or broken up for putting on herbarium sheets. Far 
better, these of garden-worthy aspect should be propagated 
for general distribution. 

Of course, special forms of mountain laurel have been 
selected in the past. A white-flowered variety was put into 
cultivation in 1840. A deep pink-flowered selection was iso- 
lated in 1888. The slow-growing, half-size myrtle-flowered 
kalmia was first distinguished in 1840. The form having 
separate petals dates from about 1880. Even so, they are not 
readily available, if at all, today. Here is a chance for an 
interesting garden hobby. Surely, if it is worth while to sepa- 
rate the Canadian hemlock into 70-odd forms, there is reason 
for similar study of the mountain laurel. 

Quite aside from garden development, there is still need 
for a deepened appreciation of the laurel in its native sur- 
roundings. Despite the fact that K. latifolia has twice been 
made a state flower, it is not yet regarded highly enough by 
the general American public. 


Ways to Control Flea Beetles 


LEA beetles may be expected during the warm days of June, 

especially in gardens near woodlands, where the beetles are 
likely to hibernate in Winter. They are very troublesome on 
cucumbers, tomatoes, potatoes, cabbages and eggplants. Their 
presence should be discouraged as soon as possible. They 
dislike leaf surfaces covered with any foreign substance, so 
that tobacco dust, either by itself or mixed with lime, can 
be dusted on the plants with the expectation of driving the 
flea beetles away. Arsenate of lead mixed with sulphur, one to 
six parts, is also helpful. Some garden makers spray with 
bordeaux mixture containing calcium arsenate. The pests 
appear very suddenly and work fast so that a close watch 
should be kept for them. 
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Persistent Garden Hyacinths 


EAR EDITOR—In reference to the article on hyacinths 

by J. Horace McFarland in the May 15 issue of Hortt- 
culture, I should like to say that I have a round bed of hya- 
cinths, consisting of 30 bulbs, which has bloomed for the third 
year, a bed of six which has bloomed for the fourth year, and 
in my rock garden one single Indigo Blue hyacinth which has 
bloomed for the tenth consecutive year. 


—RMrs. G. N. Perry. 


Scotland, Conn. 


Disagrees About Waterwillows 


EAR EDITOR—Mr. Stephen F. Hamblin’s article in the 
April 1 issue of Horticulture was of interest as the first 
reference to Decodon verticillatus | have seen in a long time 
but his list of its virtues leaves me cold. My experience with 
decodon was both extensive and expensive. When I think of 
the two years’ work it took to clean up a small lake infested 
with it, I feel positively hostile towards decodon. 

The waterwillow will do all Mr. Hamblin claims for it and 
more—much more—and, unless carefully kept in check, will 
soon take over all the available mud from the shore line out 
to a depth of two feet or more. It is a fast grower and, if there 
are any waterlilies or other aquatic plants in its path, they 
are soon crowded out. 

Much as we differ in regard to decodon, I fully agree with 
Mr. Hamblin about the value of loosestrife and feel that in 
the variety Lythrum roseum superbum we have one of our 
finest wet ground subjects. Here in southern Michigan. it 
reaches six feet and has long spikes of bloom. If wanted lower, 
it can be pinched to form two- to three-foot bushy plants. 
Blooming begins in mid-Summer and continues for six weeks 
or more. Furthermore it stands up under wind and rain. 

—H. A. Fee. 
Tipton, Mich. 


Horticultural Situation in Finland 


EAR EDITOR—The war between Finland and Russia is 
now at an end. Great were the losses and greater still the 
suffering of the people who now stand on the ruins of their 
homes staring at the destruction of a cruel enemy. Especially 
hard hit were those nearly half a million people who had to 
leave their old homesteads in the territory now ceded to the 
enemy. Among those suffering almost a total loss is the 
Guild of Horticulturists. Hundreds of its members now 
wonder how to start afresh empty-handed. When to this is 
added the fact that the extraordinarily cold Winter, such has 
not been experienced in decades, has destroyed our orchards 
to such an extent that less than 20 per cent of our fruit trees 
can be saved, the graveness of the situation can be fully 
realized. 

The Government is doing its best to help everyone but its 
resources are very limited. As a central organization of the 
Finnish gardeners, seedsmen and florists, the Association of 
Finnish Horticulturists has now the responsibility of finding 
some means of relief for its members who have lost their means 
of livelihood. With this as a goal, we dare to approach the 
fraternal guilds in America and we shall be deeply thankful 
if you can make it known in what a precarious situation we 
are. Will you do us the favor to ask horticultural societies in 
other states to issue a similar appeal, for we do not know their 
addresses? 

This is not a letter of self-pity. We only confirm our help- 





lessness at present and appeal to those societies, organizations 
and firms who are in a position to help a friend in distress. 
The Association of Finnish Horticulturists whose address is 
Mikonkatu 7 A 9, Helsinki, will be most grateful to receive 
even the smallest of contributions. 


—Olavi Collan. 
Helsinki, Finland. 


Comments on Hardy Chrysanthemums 


EAR EDITOR—In reply to the following statement, 

“|, . chrysanthemums which are really hardy ..., both 

of which originated in New Hampshire, where they have had 

to contend with severe weather conditions,’’ which I saw in 

the January | issue of Horticulture I should like to add a few 
comments. 

Because they have successfully withstood New Hampshire 
conditions shows that they are hardy but their hardiness is not 
the result of having been originated there. They would have 
been just as hardy, if the same parent plants and seed had been 
grown in Georgia. It is the nature of a plant that determines 
its hardiness, not the place where it originates or is grown. 
It is possible, to be sure, that a southern-grown plant, trans- 
ferred to the North in the Fall might be tender the succeeding 
Winter but a southern-grown plant of a hardy kind trans- 
ferred to the North in the Spring would no longer be a 
southern plant and, by Fall would be just as hardy as if all 
its life and ancestry had been associated with the North. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 


A Lesson From the Great Smokies 


EAR EDITOR—On a recent trip to the Great Smoky 
mountains in Tennessee, I was impressed with one salient 
factor with regard to rhododendrons. I found there three 
species growing in great profusion, Rhododendron maximum, 
R. catawbiense and R. carolinianum. R. maximum grows in 
the low, protected, shady places, while the other two are near 
the tops of the mountains and are much more exposed to the 
sun and wind. This made me realize how often the wrong 
ones are planted in our gardens. I lost a number of R. maxi- 
mum plants this past Winter, not realizing it was because they 
were in an exposed windy position. Very close to them were 
some R. catawbiense which were not affected at all. 

I hope my casual observation will be of some help in pre- 
venting garden losses, which will be the case if R. catawbiense 
and R. carolinianum are planted in exposed places and R. 
maximum only in low, protected and shaded spots. 

—Louis Fabian Bachrach. 
West Newton, Mass. 


Reddish 'Yuccas" Found in California 


EAR EDITOR—A few years ago I noted in the San 
Gabriel canyon a plant of Hesperoyucca whipplei with a 
reddish tinge. It was so noticeable that I spotted it at a distance 
while driving down a mountain road. However, I examined it 
at close range to be sure. I mentioned this to a friend and he had 
also observed some coloring in this plant in other sections of 
southern California. Perhaps, this is the much discussed red 
“yucca.” 
—J. G. Hootman. 
Sierra Madre, Cal. 
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Making the Best Use of Trees and Shrubs’ 


An experienced writer gives the essential facts 
about the kind of care which woody plants require 


the successful cultivator. It has remained for Dean Samuel 

J. Record, of the Yale School of Forestry, to define just 
what this allegation implies. In his foreword to J. J. Levison’s 
‘The Home Book of Trees and Shrubs,’’ the dean says: 


In every community, there are a few people who seem to know instinc- 
tively how to make things grow. Their casual and easy way with plants 
achieves far more than the laborious but uninspired efforts of their neighbors. 
The secret of their magic touch resides in their understanding of the funda- 
mentals of plant life, a knowledge gleaned by experience and close observation. 
They are not slaves to rules, for they sense the principles upon which the 
rules are based. 


The title of Mr. Levison’s book is, perhaps, unfortunate. 
It tends to mislead the possible reader into believing that its 
subject matter is limited to woody plants. Actually it contains 
a well-balanced ‘‘record for the guidance of the typical owner 
of a country or suburban place.’’ The author’s approach to 
garden building and maintenance is as follows: 

The basic theme that we should turn to nature herself for guidance in the 
planting and care of trees. We do not rely enough on the underlying princi- 
ples found in nature. . . . We must realize that [plants] are influenced by 
environment and that, in common with all living things, they have a will to 


live. With this strong will to survive they will often help themselves if we 
only give them a chance to live according to nature. 


Like all other experienced garden builders, Mr. Levison 
starts discussing methods of construction procedure by empha- 
sizing the importance of prior planning. He says that there 
should be a definite program before anything is started, even 
if the intention is not to carry out every part of it at one time, 


and continues: 


Whether on a large scale or small scale, everything done under a definite 
plan, piecemeal or whole, will lead to one unified picture: each individual 
plant properly related to each other and to the sur- 
rounding grounds and buildings. Under a well- 
thought-out plan, there will be nothing to be undone 
in years to come, and trees and shrubs will not have to 
be transplanted because of overcrowding or over- 
shadowing each other. . . . Once the essentials are 
permanently placed, it matters little if we make mis- 
takes in the minor details or in the arrangement of a 
few shrubs or flowers. We all make mistakes in the 
beginning and if we get the fun of doing it and im- 
prove in subsequent efforts, our lesser errors will prove 
of little consequence. 

Mr. 


In the course of his discussion, 
Levison shows how to attack the design 
problems on home grounds of various sizes. 
He also considers new gardens and those 
undergoing renovation. 

In considering the selection of plant 
materials a return is made to the original 


introductory theme that— 


A safe rule to go by is to favor native and hardy 
plants as much as possible. People generally crave rare 
and exotic plants instead of favoring native ones. 
Native varieties suit the landscape better, grow more 
flourishingly with less effort and less danger of being 
injured by changes in climate or by insects or disease. 
A rare or foreign plant is sometimes particularly useful 
for its special form, color, or texture or as a botanical 
specimen, but for general planting, the native or hardy varieties are to be 
relied upon. 


This advice was intended to refer primarily to woody 
plants. In support of it Mr. Levison lists his nominations for 
the “‘best trees and shrubs.’’ Further opinions of this sort are 
found in the chapter on flower borders. Under that heading he 
records his opinions on suitable herbaceous plants, annual, 
biennial and perennial. Also listed are herbs of economic 
importance. Some importance is also made of those shrubs 
most adaptable for planting in association with flower borders. 

The problems of maintaining healthy woody plantings 
also finds Mr. Levison expressing sound convictions. For 


’ ‘HE ‘‘green thumb”’ has long been a supposed attribute of 





% blister rust on a pine branch. 





_*The Home Book of Trees and Shrubs by J. J. Levison. Published by 
Simon and Schuster, New York, N. Y. Price $5.00. 
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instance, he says, ‘‘All pruning must be done for a definite 
purpose.’’ Let him sum up in his own words: 


With regard to the care of trees and shrubs we will find that where plants 
are hardy, well placed in relation to light and moisture, and well cared for, 
they will give very little trouble. Even cavities in trees can be prevented by 
cutting off dead limbs closely, before they rot, and by keeping the wounds 
painted with refined coal tar until entirely healed. Depredations from insects 
and disease can be lessened or eliminated by preventive methods or timely 
action. 


Being a forester at heart, the author calls attention to the 
wooded areas: 

A bit of woodland on a private place is sometimes more attractive and 
more economical than a garden because its attractiveness comes from its natural 
charm and its easy maintenance is due to the fact that everything grows in 
accord with nature... . 

To keep the wooded area in good condition we must conserve the moisture 
in the trees as well as in the ground, preserve the undergrowth, keep the forest 
thickly planted, keep out fire, and eliminate dead and dying trees before the 
insects or diseases have a chance to spread to the neighboring trees. . . . In 
planting in the woods, we must adhere to native trees and shrubs and see that 
they are adapted to the local light, soil, and moisture conditions of the area in 
question. Woodland trees should be planted five to six feet apart 

Accompanying the chapter on what trees can teach us are 
some interesting photographs of mature trees. They are in- 
tended to bring out the influence of natural environment on 
individual development. Another chapter gives Mr. Levison’s 
own simplified system of identifying his trees. It is interesting, 
but obviously intended for use within the limits of plantings 
suggested by the author. 

Departing altogether from trees and shrubs, the book 
discusses lawn construction. Here, too, the advice is practical. 
It is suggested that the area of well-built lawn be limited by 
the amount of money available for future maintenance. Also 
included is a valuable chapter on garden accessories, shelters, 
tennis courts, fireplaces, arbors, pools, and other similar 
structures. This section, like other parts of 
the book, is well illustrated. 

Although Mr. Levison has listed his plants 
under familiar vernacular names, he has added 
botanical designations. Scrutiny of these tech- 
nical names will reveal a certain disregard for 
the correct use of generally accepted plant 
nomenclature. This unfortunate lapse from 
scholarship detracts from the authoritative- 
ness of an otherwise very worth-while book. 


Pine blister rust on a currant leai 
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Tell all the world that Summer’s here again— 
Folk go about so solemnly and slow 
Walking each one his grooved and ordered way 
I fear that otherwise they would not know. 


—Harry Kemp. 


Drying Flowers in Three Dimensions 


RESSING flowers to preserve them is no longer necessary. 

Try drying them in dry, powdery materials. The results 
are amazing. Many will keep their natural shape and color 
as if just picked, while a few will be complete failures. The 
success seems to depend upon whether the color is in the cell 
structure of the flower or whether the color is in the liquid 
within the cell and whether it will run away when dried. 
Many chemical processes probably enter into the question. 

I have used, to dry flowers, powdered alum, boric acid 
powder, plaster of Paris, three parts alum and one part plaster 
of Paris, fuller’s earth, French chalk, naphtha flakes, borax, 
talc, orris root powder, powdered sugar, corn starch, and 
potato flour. 

To date, the borax has worked best of all. Potato flour 
gave an excellent result. Alum makes some white flowers 
greenish, cakes somewhat and is at times hard to shake off. 
Three parts alum and one part plaster of Paris has worked 
well on several things. Plaster of Paris alone sticks to the 
blossoms and seems to be too heavy, pressing them down with 
its weight. The powders can be used again and again. 

To try this process with borax, for instance, taken an open 
cardboard box. Sprinkle in a half-inch layer of borax. Hold 
the blossom in the box above the borax and parallel to the 
bottom of the box. Fill in all around the blossom with borax 
using a spoon to get the borax under the flower and some- 
times into it. Use enough to completely cover the flower and 
leaves and to have from one-fourth to one-half inch of borax 
over the flower. Set the box, with the flower embedded in the 
borax and with no cover on the box, on a shelf in a room of 
ordinary temperature for three weeks. Then, uncover the 
flower carefully and lift it from the borax. You will be sur- 
prised at what you find—a lovely snapdragon spray of vivid 
pink or yellow flowers almost as it was three weeks before 
when you put the living plant away to dry; or a Crimson 
Bedder nicotiana turned from its dark, rich red to a dull dark 
gray; or a Heavenly Blue morning glory that has changed 
to a bright pink. 

In the Summer of 1937 I used alum and boric acid powder 
to help the drying of chicory blossoms, which I was pressing 
for a herbarium, with fair results. In 1938 I again used alum 
in pressing chicory, the fruit of the deadly nightshade and a 
Christmas rose. The chicory pressed well and has kept a little 
color. The red nightshade berries have stayed a good red. The 
Christmas rose is still whitish at the tips of its petals but is 
becoming sand color at the center. In the Spring of 1939 I 
pressed gardenias in alum and they are keeping whitish and 
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light in color at present. On March 24, 1939, I embedded a 
gardenia in powdered plaster of Paris for three weeks. The 
flower came out a light cream color and has good shape—in 
three dimensions. It was not a fresh bloom when put into the 
plaster and has darkened somewhat the past year. 

From that start, I went to other flowers. Skunk cabbage put 
into alum in April, 1939, has kept its shape and its color 
these past 12 months. Narcissi, white when first uncovered, 
have become cream colored in nine months. Iris proved a 
failure last Spring. Larkspur is keeping an excellent shape and 
color. Indian pipe in three parts alum and one part plaster of 
Paris came out with an excellent shape, although it was black 
in color. The white flowers of the fragrant plantain-lily dried 
in several materials are, for the most part, keeping a lovely 
white since they were dried last September. The reds of mari- 
golds and carnations dulled somewhat, while a handsome red 
and yellow chrysanthemum turned dirty light brown. 

So far, in 1940 I have had some wonderful results with 
snapdragons, roses and violets. There seems to be a certain 
toughness to flowers dried in some of these materials, as if they 
absorbed something into their cell structure. They certainly 
do not seem brittle and the colors have hardly changed. 

Sand was recommended for drying flowers in the ““Toilet 
of Flora’ in 1779 and has been used recently at the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. However, a lily I dried in 
sand last Fall was not nearly so satisfactory as one I dried in 
borax. 

After I had tried alum for pressing and plaster of Paris 
for drying the gardenia in three dimensions, I wrote to Agnes 
Arber because in her book, “‘Herbals,’’ she spoke of a thirteenth 
century recipe for retaining the color of dried flowers. I quote 
from her letter: 


The reference on Page 139 of my new edition of ‘‘Herbals’’ is to a recipe 
on the last page of the sketch book of a 13th century architect, Villard de 
Honnecourt, which is preserved in Paris in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and 
which has been reproduced in facsimile. The recipe, which is in old French, 
has been translated into English as follows: 

‘Gather flowers of different colours in the morning and do not let them 
touch each other. Take a sort of stone which can be cut with a chisel, and 
see that it be white, and reduced to a fine powder. Lay your flowers in this 
powder, each according to its species. In this way the flowers will preserve 
their colours.”’ 

We do not know what the “‘stone’’ was; it has been suggested that 
powdered talc or gypsum was meant. Whether Villard de Honnecourt was 
actually referring to pressed flowers is not proven. 


How long these dried flowers will keep their shape and 
color no one knows. | know of no one else who has dried 
flowers in material ‘“‘white, and reduced to a fine powder,” 
and it is not possible to compare the results with those of the 
French architect of the thirteenth century. It will be interesting 
to watch these specimens over a period of months and years 
to see how well they retain their shape and color. 


Winchester, Mass. —Frances R. Williams. 


A Valuable Book for Gardeners” 


LFRED REHDER has brought his manual of woody 
plants up to date. Included in this edition are many 
newly introduced species, varieties, forms and hybrids. Recent 
studies of certain groups and amendments of rules have made 
numerous changes of plant names necessary. The result is an 
authoritative guide worthy of most studied use by popular 
garden writers. 

While Mr. Rehder does not decapitalize specific names nor 
vary their endings in an attempt at simplification, he has made 
one considerable change. He sets up trinomials after the manner 
of nursery catalogues. (The original combinations and botani- 
cal authorities are also carefully cited.) He does not call all 
forms, varieties and phases by the generalized term variety. 
Thus both botanists and horticulturists are served. 

The zones of hardiness within the range of this manual have 
been reduced from eight to seven, these being based on the 
average annual minimum temperature. 


*“Manual of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs,” Second Edition. By Alfred 
Rehder. The Macmillan Company, New York, N.Y. Price $10.50. 
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I WELL remember, as a child, the plant of Carolina allspice 

which stood at the corner of our street. We children called 
it ‘strawberry bush’’ because of the pervading fragrance of its 
narrow-petaled, dark brown flowers. Perhaps it was the carry- 
ing power of this fragrance which makes the memory so vivid. 
The plant announced the approximate first of each June by 
broadcasting this fragrance. 

Later, when I had grown old enough to read nursery cata- 
logues, I learned that the plant was called Calycanthus floridus. 
Every catalogue lists the plant and refers to the fragrance. What 
a disappointment then, when the plants purchased under this 
name prove to have almost no scent of any kind. The cata- 
logue descriptions are true as they apply to C. floridus. The 
trouble is that another species has crept into the trade and has 
gradually usurped the place held formerly by the “‘straw- 
berry bush.”’ 

By reading botanical manuals, I have been informed that 
there are two, or possibly three, species of calycanthus native 
to the southeastern United States. Of these only C. floridus is 
outstandingly fragrant. It is the species having the often 
darker colored flowers and hairy under-surface to its leaves. 
Also, the books tell us that it is often confused in cultivation 
with the relatively non-fragrant C. fertilis. This last has leaves 
which are smooth beneath. 

Thus, it appears that what has happened is not change but 
confusion. Apparently over the years, C. fertilis has been sub- 
stituted for C. foridus. About the only way to get the truly 
fragrant Carolina allspice is to propagate it by cuttings or 
division from a true plant. Unfortunately, true plants seem 
hard to find. I am not saying that no nurseryman carries the 
true C. floridus, but merely that they are not easy to locate. 





AM interested in a report of a project being carried on by 

the American Pelargonium Society. At a recent meeting in 
San Francisco the society turned its attention to variety eval- 
uation. Out of a field of 163 varieties of Lady Washington 
geraniums submitted by 37 growers, 12 were picked as being 
outstanding. Taken as a group they cover the full range of 
flower color. Most popular of the dozen winners was the 
variety Marie Rober. After that came Joyce, May Queen, Anna 
Rudloff, Zanobia, Grandmother Fischer, White A. A. G., 
Salmon Springtime, John Wintermute, Springtime, Sue Jar- 
rett, and Empress of Russia. This is something which should 
arouse comment among pelargonium enthusiasts throughout 
the country. No list will be satisfactory to everyone, but it 
seems to me that the selection given above is about as good 
as any that can be made. 


HAVE just been told that a plant boarding house is 

operating successfully in the New York area. It is the 
sort of institution suggested by May Jacobs in the May 1 issue 
of Horticulture. 

It seems that an understanding nurseryman has turned part 
of his greenhouse space over to a two-fold service to city 
dwellers. Some plants come to him for routine care during 
periods of unfavorable weather, or during their owner's 
absence from town. He also restores starved, over-heated, 
poorly lighted plants to health by patient care and the provid- 
ing of pleasant environment. A third possible function, not 
mentioned, would be that of forcing privately owned plants 
for exhibition in flower shows. 

Charges for such services are by the month on a square foot 
basis. Of course, new plants can, in numerous cases, be bought 
for less than the amount of a few months’ boarding fee. Plant 
lovers, as Miss Jacobs has pointed out, do not think in terms 





of such cold economics. To them plants have individual 
personalities to which they become attached. Out of such 
attachments grows the need for institutions where the well- 
being of the plants can be looked after. 


MATEURS often complain of the lack of color in their 
gardens after the irises have gone by. This difficulty can 
be overcome by growing other plants among the irises. Summer 
hyacinth and gladiolus bulbs may be planted early in the 
Spring, but it is just as easy to use hollyhocks, phlox, hemero- 
callis and hardy asters as companion plants. If the irises do 
not stand too close together, there will be plenty of room for 
the other perennials, and by making a choice of those which 
flower in different seasons there will be an unbroken succession 
of bloom until the end of the Summer. The hardy asters are 
particularly useful for close planting, and an iris-aster garden 
is well suited to garden makers who are away from home in 
Summer. 


HAVE been greatly interested in an exhibition at Horti- 

cultural Hall in Boston of a collection of nature photo- 
graphs. These photographs were made by Mr. Henry B. Kane 
of the administration staff at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. I understand that out of business hours Mr. Kane 
pursues a hobby with praiseworthy assiduity. This hobby is 
photography, particularly as it relates to nature. It seems that 
Mr. Kane lays no claims to being a profound naturalist, but 
his subjects are chosen with a skillful perception of the photo- 
graphic possibilities which nature, in its many forms, presents. 
The subjects range all the way from waterlilies to snakes, 
some of his bird and animal pictures being remarkably well 
done. It is evident that this must be so, for I am told that 
his collection of pictures has been shown in many places, includ- 
ing the American Museum of Natural History in New York 
and that it has attracted wide attention wherever seen. The 
exhibition will remain at Horticultural Hall for several weeks. 


Jack-in-the-pulpit. One of the outstanding photographs in the Kane 
collection being exhibited at Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mass. 
































When Evergreens Go Wrong 


Methods to be followed when they have 
suffered from neglect or mismanagement 


F GREATER study were given to the planting of limited 
| spaces with small plants that will stay small, pruning 
operations would be reduced greatly. Vigor is not the only 
factor, however. Some plants have natural conical habits. 
Some spread out flat, some are ball-shaped. Attention to these 
natural habits would also help to save work. 

Such considerations as the above are but painful hindsight 
to the gardener whose plants are already in place. His problem 
is to keep the original garden picture intact. How well he suc- 
ceeds in a pleasant limiting of his evergreens to the required 
sizes and shapes depends on his understanding of the structure 
and growth habits of different sorts. 

The accompanying illustrations reveal some of the details 
which require attention. They bring out clearly the fact that 
the basic idea is not violent hacking. Rather it is a slight cut 
here and a tie there in anticipation of later growth. It is the 
plant which does the growing. The skilled pruner simply 
nurses that plant along until it can overcome the effects of 
accident or previous lack of culture. 

For the more truly restrictive side of evergreen pruning, 
reference should be made to the April 15 issue of Horticulture. 
Particular notice should be taken of the suggestion for thick- 
ening up pines by cutting back the new growth while it is 
new and soft. 

The pruning of formal hedges is the most restrictive of all 
types of evergreen pruning. The heaviest cutting is usually 
done in Spring, before growth starts. A lighter clipping for 
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smoothing purposes sometimes follows later. In general, the 
best system is that which involves the fewest trimmings. 

The training of young or deformed plants is more involved. 
Those which have a single crooked leader need little else 
than straightening and a firm staking. After this, if the plant 
is young and growing vigorously, it may be expected to out- 
grow its crookedness. If the wabble in its stem does not en- 
tirely disappear, the deformity will be hidden by the dense 
foliage of the lower branches. Of course, if the lower branches 
of pines, firs or spruces are lost the plant may be a permanent 
cripple. Some evergreens such as yews or arborvites have much 
more chance of regenerating lost branches from heavy stems. 

Conifers, through neglect, insect injury or brutal shearing 
while small, may develop several competing leaders. The best 
cure for such a deformity is to save the most symmetrically 
branched of these. The others should come off all the way 
down. This drastic method may require several years for a 
return to symmetry. It will, however, produce single-stemmed 
plants of natural habit. Yews are an exception to this rule. 

It does not matter how many leaders yews have because the 
stems will fuse together satisfactorily in later years. Pines which 
lose their leaders often turn side branches up into the vertical 
position. Staking will help regain the symmetry. Spruces and 
firs will need more careful attention, especially, in young 
grafted plants which were started from scions which were not 
true terminals. With small plants in the home garden it is 
very often sound practice not to be too forehanded in trying 
to start new leaders. Often nature will produce new leaders 
which can be helped along and she provides several from which 
a choice may be made. 


Are Narcissi Heliotropic ? 


FTER three years’ experience in growing a considerable 
collection of narcissi in my garden, it appears that certain 
varieties are inclined to insist on facing South, whereas other 
varieties do not have this habit but are willing to look around 
in all directions. In many gardens this may not make much 
difference, but there are likely to be situations under which 
the flowers would always have their backs turned to the gar- 
dener. 

Among those that consistently face South in my garden 
are Beersheba, Gertie Millar, Helios, Gallipoli, Mme. van 
Waveren, Peter Barr, Fortune, Franciscus Drake, Dick Well- 
band, John Eveiyn, Red Cross, and Golden Harvest. With 
the exception of Golden Harvest, I have found that most of the 
other yellow trumpets, including Alasnam, Olympia, Aero- 
lite and Cleopatra, look around in all directions. This seems to 
be true of the various varieties of the poets’ narcissus, although 
Actza seems to prefer facing North. 

Others that seem to look in all directions are Golden Sceptre, 
Seagull, Hera, Conspicuus, Will Scarlet, Walter Hamden, Eve, 
van Waveren’s Giant, Anna Croft, February Gold, March Sun- 
shine, and Mrs. R. O. Backhouse. 

Since with new varieties that have not previously been ob- 
served in other gardens it is impossible to know just which 
way they are going to face, I have been following the practice 
the past two seasons of digging them up with clumps of soil 
while they are in full bloom and planting them in those posi- 
tions where they will give me the greatest garden effect. Be- 
ginning with the new varieties I am planting this Fall, I 
expect to pot them in four-, five- and six-inch pots, depend- 
ing upon the size of the bulb, and to plant them in their 
permanent positions after they come into bloom. 


—Victor H. Ries. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Bulbs After They Have Bloomed’ 


How to handle them so that they will continue 
to supply a profusion of flowers each year 


r \HE care of Spring-flowering bulbs after blooming is now 
a very important subject. Those about which I am going 
to speak to you today are tulips, narcissi, hyacinths, and 

the minor bulbs, which include crocuses, scillas, snowdrops 
and others. These bulbs are usually called ‘“‘Holland bulbs,” 
since most of them are generally imported from Holland, 
but due to conditions now prevailing in Europe, this source 
of supply is almost certain to be cut off. 

The only one of this important and glorious group of 
Spring flowers now grown in America in sufficient quantity 
and high quality to supply our needs is the narcissus. The 
main reason for this is that about 15 years ago our Govern- 
ment placed an embargo on narcissus bulbs, in order to keep 
out certain diseases and insect pests. The Dutch growers at 
that time came here and established narcissus bulb farms in 
different parts of the country. 

Some tulips are grown here, also, but in a much smaller 
way. In fact, the plantings in the United States are so scat- 
tered and so relatively small, as compared with normal Ameri- 
can requirements, that it may safely be said that there will be 
almost no tulip bulbs on the market this year. What the future 
holds in the way of American production of really good tulip 
bulbs is anyone’s guess. Hyacinths require a soil with fine sand 
to a great depth and a constant water level. These conditions 
are found in a small area in Holland but have not been located 
in this country. Some of the minor bulbs are grown here, also, 
but not in sufficient quantity to supply our needs. You can 
see, therefore, that we are confronted with a new condition 
and for that reason we should in this emergency give what 
bulbs we have in our possession more care than has been neces- 
sary in the past. 

The first thing to remember is that the foliage should not be 
cut or mutilated, for it is through the foliage, as well as the 
roots, that the bulb stores up food for the following season. 
The foliage is the factory of the plant and if it ceases to func- 
tion; the food stored up will be less, and the bulb smaller. 
So, no effort should be spared to keep the foliage healthy and 
growing for as long a period as possible. I want to emphasize 
this point, since I find many people are not aware of its im- 
portance. 

To strengthen the bulb further, the seed pods should be 
removed when the flowers fade, leaving the green flower stem 
intact. Cultivation around the plants is also important, care 
being taken not to damage the foliage or disturb the roots. A 
thorough watering during dry spells will also help. Authori- 
ties are in disagreement as to whether tulip bulbs should be left 
in the ground or lifted annually. Certain varieties, if left in 
the ground for a year or more, may become diseased. Others 
apparently will not suffer. 

All authorities seem to agree, however, on the following 
points: 

Narcissi in cultivated soil should be lifted and divided every 
three years. 

Hyacinths, which deteriorate gradually in this country, are 
best left in the ground. 

Crocuses, scillas and other minor bulbs are also best left in 
the ground. 

All bulbs left in the ground wiil be benefited by a top 
dressing of good fertilizer, about four ounces to a square 
yard. This fertilizer can be worked into the soil when the 
bulbs are dormant; rains will eventually wash it down to the 
roots. 





*A radio talk by John Russell over Station W EEI, at 9:15 a.m., Saturday, 
June 1, under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. The 
— are from a bulletin of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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If tulips are lifted, the work should be done before the 
foliage has entirely ripened. This usually is late in June, or 
just before it turns yellow, a dry day being chosen if possible. 
They are then easily found, while the ripened foliage is pre- 
vented from falling on the ground and being buried in the 
soil. Such foliage might be infected with disease, which, in 
turn, would infect bulbs planted in the same soil the fol- 
lowing season. 

If one wishes to lift tulip bulbs immediately after they are 
through flowering, in order to make room for other plant 
material, one can open up a trench in another part of the 
garden and carefully move them, taking care to disturb the 
roots as little as possible. Give them a good watering if the 
soil is dry, or spread the bulbs on the ground in a shady place 
with the roots and tops intact, covering the roots with several 
inches of soil, and then watering. 

If lifted tulip bulbs are to be left out of the ground until 
Fall, they should be spread out in an airy shed or similar place 
until the foliage is thoroughly ripened and the sap returned to 
the bulb. Then the dry stems, roots, and old skins can be 
removed and the bulbs placed in boxes or trays in a cool, airy 
place until planting time in late Fall. Where large quantities are 





A, Typical tulip bulb, such as is usually purchased for decorative planting; 
B, bulb similar to A with the outer coat (tunic) removed to show the bulblet 
flattened against its side close to the base of the old flowering stem, which is 
still attached; C and D, sections of a tulip bulb a few days after digging, 
showing structure of the bulb as made up of a basal plate and scales and the 
whole surrounded by an outer tunic; E, a similar section at planting time, 
after the flower has developed; F, a bulb of cottage tulip Mrs. Moon, showing 
four bulblets at the base; this will give one normal flower and three small 
ones the next year—a cheap bulb to grow. 
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GARDEN BOOKS OF MERIT 


THE 
GARDENER’S 
OMNIBUS 


Edited by E. I. Farrington 


“The Gardener’s Omnibus” is the most 
complete garden book ever published. 
Covering all phases of gardening in 39 
sections, it contains almost 1000 pages, 
over 600 photographic illustrations, 
more than 600 special articles by gar- 
den experts, and an index containing 
over 5000 subject references and cross 
references. It is packed with gardening 
information and is undoubtedly the 


book field. Postpaid in U.S. SSpL> 
THE 

GARDENER’S 
TRAVEL BOOK 


A Pass-Book to America’s Gardens 


East and west, north and south, in this 
country and in Canada, it lists and de- 
scribes all the gardens, trees, displays, 
festivals, and events of interest to garden- 
ers. Use it going to the fairs and as your 
cross-country horticultural guide. 380 
pages of text, 64 pages of illustrations, 32 
decorative maps which show at a glance 


the places of chief horticultural $Z50 


interest. Postpaid in U. S. 


THE 
GARDENER’S 
LIBRARY 


Edited for the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by 


E. I, Farrington 


BEGONIAS AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM 

By Bessie Buxton 

Culture and care for all the 
varieties. 

HERBS 

How to Grow Them and 

How to Use Them 

(Second Edition) 

By Helen Noyes Webster 

A complete and practical book for 
the layman. 

THE GARDENER’S ALMANAC 
By E. I. Farrington 

The most complete garden 
“calendar” ever published. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
By E. I. Farrington 

An ideal book for the back-yard 
gardener. 

ROCK GARDENS AND WHAT 
TO GROW IN THEM 

By James H. Bissland 

Standard practice for lovelier rock 
gardens. 

THE LAWN 

How to Make It and 

How to Maintain It 

By Charles W. Parker 

All you need to know to make a 
beautiful lawn. 


Postpaid in U. S. $ yoo each 


Make Checks Payable to “Horticulture” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








































to be stored, trays with wire netting bottoms are valuable, since 
they permit free circulation of air. In the case of small lots, 
two- or four-quart peach baskets of the flat type are convenient. 
Be sure to label named varieties carefully. 

Sometimes aphis, commonly known as plant lice, will 
appear on tulip bulbs in storage. This can be prevented by 
dusting the bulbs with tobacco powder or rotenone dust be- 
fore storing them. It is also important to guard against rats 
and mice where tulips are stored, as these rodents are fond 
of the bulbs. 

These stored tulips are best not replanted until the cool 
weather of Autumn comes, preferably after October 10. If 
planted earlier, they may make a top growth before rooting, 
which may result in failure. It must be remembered that the 
root growth of bulbs should be completed before top growth 
starts. 

Before replanting in the Fall, sort the bulbs into three sizes 
—the large ones for prominent places, the medium ones for 
the cutting garden, and the small ones may be thrown away, 
or, if uncertain about the future importation of bulbs from 
Holland, planted in a separate bed. These small bulbs can be 
sown in a trench four inches deep as one would sow peas and 
beans; in two years they will flower. In normal times it is 
hardly worth while going to this trouble, since imported bulbs 
are superior. If you use your tulips for cutting, be sure to 
leave the two bottom leaves for the development of the bulbs. 

Narcissi, unlike tulips, should not be lifted until the foliage 
is ripened, which in this section of the country, occurs during 
the second week of July. However, they should be lifted soon 
after this, as they begin to make new roots after the first good 
rainfall. Lift them in dry weather if possible, and expose them 
to the sun for about one hour, turning them over several times 
to prevent sun-scorch. 

To complete the drying, spread them thinly in an airy place, 
protected from the sun and rain. When thoroughly dry, 
separate the bulbs that come apart without force. Do not try 
to pull apart the bulbs that are joined to the mother bulb by 
a layer of skin, for by so doing, you may injure the root plate 
and destroy the entire bulb. 

Narcissus bulbs can be replanted immediately after they are 
dug, especially those of the poeticus type, which suffer when 
out of the ground for any length of time; or if one chooses, 
they may be stored as are the tulips and replanted in September 
or October. One can hold them until November, if necessary, 
but the earlier they are out in the ground, the sooner they begin 
to make roots, and early rooting insures best results. Rats and 
mice will not touch narcissus bulbs in storage, for they contain 
a poisonous element. 

Narcissi are easier to grow than tulips and they are more 
permanent. Where varieties are expensive, it is possible to work 
up a stock in a few years from a bulb or two of a kind. In 
addition to being easy to grow indoors, they are useful for 
garden decoration and cutting, and they are especially suitable 
for naturalizing in the grass and thin woodland. There they 
require little attention. An annual top dressing of a balanced 


- fertilizer can be given after they are through flowering and 


the grass should not be cut until July when the foliage will 
be ripened. 
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will be attracted to your garden 
by our beautiful, hand-blown 
FLORAL CUPS of ruby red 
color. 

l cup with wire bracket ...$ .75 
2 cups on flower stake ..... 1.50 
3 cups on flower stake ..... 2.25 
‘ ; _j plus 25c for mailing up to 1000 

miles, 50c over 1000 miles. 

POPULAR BIRD FEEDERS at reasonable prices 


Ask for our folder 


| audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


HUMMING BIRDS 
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Just published— 


second edition, revised and 
enlarged 


MANUAL OF 
CULTIVATED TREES 
AND SHRUBS 


By ALFRED REHDER 
















A handbook for all who are inter- 
ested in the botany or culture of 
shrubs and trees. Over 2550 species 
are fully described. A new map of 
the zones of hardiness has been 


prepared. 
$10.50 


MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 
























YOUR FLOWERS HOLD 
.UP THEIR HEADS 





No more untidy wood stakes with rag 
and string ties. Plant Props are neater. 
Termite Proof. easier to use (flowers hook 
right in). lasts for years. Made of heavy 
enameled steel. Used trom Alaska to So. 
Airica. Nothing like “em” in the garden 
world. 

16 inch (overall) 406 per doz. 

30 inch {overall} 75% per doz. 

42 inch (overall) $1.20 per doz. 


For sale by Woolworth, — Sears-Roe- 
buck & Co. — Kresge s — H. L. Green 
& Co. — Kress and other chains. Also 
H'dwre. Seed and Dept. stores or direct 

Pius 20 percent for postage 
’ 


GOULARD & OLENA. inc 


NEW YORK. 4 








140 Lise 





STRONG ROSES 


in Pots for Planting Now 


We have an excellent selection 
of Choice Hybrid Tea Roses for 
planting now in large rubberoid 
pots. We also have much other 
hardy material that can still be 
planted, including hybrid Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas. 





You are cordially invited to 
inspect our gardens at any time. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front St. at Federal, Weymouth, Mass. 

















CHOICE IRIS 


nigo blue, Amitola blend, At Dawning, pink 

end, Beowulf red brown, Brunhilde purple, 

la Winchester red, Gloriole lt. blue, Grace 

apham pink, Lady Paramount yellow, 
onglo blend, Mount Cloud white, Ojibway 
per, Ozone blue blend, Sir Knight blue, 
ir Eagle red. 

Any 5 for only $2.50 All 15 for only $6.50 
Write for our 1940 catalogue 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 

e Kelloggs No. Granby, Conn. 


When writing advertisers 
please mention 
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beauty. 


from dawn to dusk. 


WEST NEWBURY 





JUNE FLOWER SHOW 


The Annual Flower Show at Cherry Hill will be held 
from June 12th to 27th and you are invited to come. 
Rhododendrons and Mountain Laurel make masses of color, 
while thousands of Peony blooms add their fragrance and 


In our large exhibition room is a Peony Garden, a Pool 
and a Forest Trail of Azaleas and Laurel. You may see these 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 


MASSACHUSETTS 














Double Use of the Ground 


HE time was when at ‘Breeze Hill’’ there was plenty of 

room for anything that I could get to plant or wanted to 
plant. That time has long gone by, and now we must take 
something out in order to get something in, so that when a 
shipment of perennials came from Holland a few days ago 
both transplanting and murder had to occur to make room. 

When, therefore, I can make the same strip of ground serve 
two purposes, I feel happy. What remains of the vineyard of 
1858 has been marked out with concrete posts, against which 
are several of the old pre-civil war grape veterans as well as the 
new vines that feed my taste for fine grapes. A strip north of 
these, about a foot wide, is left for what one might call shal- 
low planting. It is next to a two-foot grass walk necessary 
for service to a six-foot trial rose bed, in which, completely 
replanted each season, are the aspiring names and numbers of 
the roses that it is hoped will dazzle America. The space thus 
is approximately 100 feet long, and swings uphill. 

Several years ago it occurred to me to plant in this a most 
pleasing late-blooming perennial, Eupatorium ccelestinum, 
which I came to know by its earlier name of conoclinium. No 
other plant within my acquaintance has such peculiar roots, 
seemingly made up of pieces of white grocer’s string, which if 
handled with knowledge and intelligence are likely to cause 
to appear, very late in the Spring, the plants that in early Fall 
are a brilliant and beautiful blue. In the course of time and 
transfer, the strip has become possessed by eupatorium. 

But that left a blank for a long season before the eupa- 
torium showed up, or indeed after it showed up and before the 
early Fall bloom took color. So we began to transfer to this 
space odds and ends of daffodils, and then to put in good 
named bulbs of the narcissi as they came along. 

The result this Spring of 1940 is a very pleasing strip of 
good narcissi, making one forget the concrete posts which 
carry the grapevines, as well as the vines themselves just be- 
ginning to break. We know this lovely April-May display 
will be followed by an equally lovely blue display in Septem- 
ber, and we also know that there will be an abundant leaf 
cover above these two flowering inhabitants in the lusty 
growth of the old and the newer grapevines, while on the left 
the roses will be doing their best. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 








SCENTED GERANIUMS 


They are very decorative grouped on ter- 
races, around small pools, and in old- 
fashioned gardens. Our stock includes Rose, 
Lemon, Finger-Bowl, Peppermint, Balm, 
Oak-leaved and many other varieties. 


COLLECTION: 6 var. our selection. Sent 
express collect (Value $3.00) $2.25 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPswicH, MASs. 








STOP aes 


G THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
Y THIS NEW 


GARDEN BEDS — TR 





cS 
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HOSE GUIDE 


Placed at any corner it 
provides easy traction and 
prevents damage to your 
flowers. Made of lead it is 
strong and ornamental. 
FULLY PATENTED 
$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 
HENRY H. BROOKS 
Concord Mass. 








Iron Foot Scrapers 
102 
104 os 
: a 7 an | 
PUSH DOWN IN EARTH 
SET IN CEMENT 
A GIFT FOR DOG ENTHUSIASTS 
101 Iron Scotty 102 Cocker Spaniel 
103 Iron Dachshunde 104 Sealyham 
105 Boston Terrier 
10” high, these “puppies” are from 13” 
to 17” long. 4%” thick. Oolonial black 
finish. Prongs for masonry, base for 
screws or felt pad for door stop. 
$3.00 Postpaid. Two for $5.00 
C.0.D. if desired. Money back in full if 
“Puppy” disappoints you in any of his 
“manners.”” Name or house number 
inscribed in silver letters $1.00 extra. 


BELL GARDEN INDUSTRIES 
Dept. D, 3963 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


JAPANESE IRIS 


‘Rising Sun” Collection 
Labeled Plants, All Different 
8 for $2.00 — 12 for $3.00 

Huge flowers, often as large as 

dinner plates. Giant singles and 

doubles. Self colors, mottled, 

Striped, and blended effects. 

Order today. Iris Catalog FREE. 

ROBERT WAYMAN, Box B, Bayside, N. Y. 























@ Yes, you can be as scientific as the 
professional gardeners when it comes 
to raising clean, healthy flowers. Simply 
follow the lead of the “pros” with timely 
applications of POMO-GREEN (with 
nicotine) to control black-spot, mildew, 
aphis and all the leaf-eating insects. 


“One-Shot” CONTROL 


Since nearly all flower and shrub pests 
can be controlled with POMO-GREEN 
(with nicotine), you are spared the nui- 
sance of fussing with different materials 
for different pests. Simple, easy applica- 
tions ... dusted or 
sprayed . .. insure 
healthy plants. In- 
conspicuous leaf- 

reen color. Has 
highest endorse- 
ment of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society. 
Full directions on 
every can. 












COMBINATION 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


or send coupon 


NIAGARA SPRAYER & 
CHEMICAL CO Inc 

Dept. B, Middleport, N Y 
Gentlemen 


Attached find 
checked below 


Name 
Street oe 
City and State 


We pay the 
Transportation Charges 


in payment for item 














POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 


When writing advertisers 
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7 Pacific Strain 


of 





» Delphinium 
| Fresh seed of 
all our 


| NOVELTIES 
1 Available Now 


Ask for Catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 
Capitola California 








S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


“still good after six years’ use” 
A trial lot of 25-36” stakes for ..... $2.00 
Invisible PLANT SUPPORTS 
Trial box of 4-5”, 4-10” and 4-15” for $2.00 


Send for Our New Circular 


W. B. ESSELEN 
80-B BOYLSTON STREET 


from California. New 
IRIS introductions, rare va- 
rieties and wide color 
range. Thrive anywhere. Safe delivery 


guaranteed. New 1940 color catalog 
describes 250 varieties, free. 


MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS 
Dept. 14, 970 New York Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


PREVENT GARDEN HANDS 


with the new hand mask SLIX. A guaran- 
teed harmless emulsion applied to the hands 
before gardening. Hands and fingernails 
clean easily when SLIX is used. No cumber- 
some gloves — complete hand freedom for 
“Milady of the garden.”’ At your dealers or 
postpaid. 

Trial size 25 cents Large size $1.00 


GARDEN CITY FLORA PRODUCTS 
Newtonville Massachusetts 


POTTED EVERGREENS 


From 2) and 3 in. pots, can be planted now 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, 2%”. .5 for $1.75 
Bruckenthalia spiculifolia, 3” |.2for 1.20 
Euonymus radicans minimus, 3” 5for 1.25 


BOSTON 











Hedera helix baltica, 2%” ....5for 1.00 
Pachysandra terminalis, 2 \%, ”'10for 1.50 
Vinca minor alba, 2%” ....... 5 for 1.25 


Vinca minor, Bowles var., 3” .10for 1.80 
* (Shipped Express Collect) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


IRIS 1/ PRICE 


Write for free booklet illustrated 
in color, describing 600 most beau- 
tiful improved varieties —— types 
which flower from early Spring to 
late Fall. Our special 1940 offer: 
100 varieties half regular price. 








WEED’'S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
BOX 223H BEAVERTON, OREGON 


Grow Pitzonka’s Mixture of 


Giant-Fiowering Pansies 


Fresh seed saved from selected plants. 
Colors from orchid and yellow to purple, 
blue and red 
Single packet 75c, two for $1.25, Postpaid 
Pansy Folder mailed on request 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
P. 0. Box H Bristol, Pennsylvania 


GARDEN POOLS - LIGHTING 


‘a Send for Your Copy Today! 

Nothing like it! Tells how to 
select spot for Formal or Informal 
Pools, Proper Design. How to 
circulate pool water for foun- 
tain or cascade effects. Lists 












ANJO Pool Plans... Un- 
derwater and Garden Lights 
Pumps... statuary, ete. 


ANJO GARDEN SUPPLIES 
608-B SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HORTICULTURE 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


Material Mentioned in This Issue 


BIRD FEEDERS 
Audubon Workshop, Glencoe, IIl. 
BOOKS, GARDEN 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
, HANDI- 
Masters Planter Oo., 4023 W. Lake St., Dept. 21, Chicago, IIl 
DELPHINIUMS 
Vetterle & Reinelt, Capitola, Cal. 
DAFFODILS 
McLean Bulb Farm, Route 1, Box 404, Elma, Wash. 
DAFFODILS, PERUVIAN 
Breck’s, 50 Breck Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
EVERGREENS, POTTED 
Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, Mass. 
FURNITURE, GARDEN 
Check-R-Board Fencing Co., 1202 E. Washington Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOOT SCRAPERS, IRON 
Bell Garden Industries, Dept. D, 3963 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
GERANIUMS, SCENTED 
Highmead Nursery, Ipswich, Mass. 
GLADIOLI 
Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H. 
HAND-PROTECTING LOTION 
Garden City Flora Products, Newtonville, Mass. 
HERBS 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm, Inc., Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md. 
HOSE GUIDES, DOLPHIN 
Henry H. Brooks, Concord, Mass. 
IRISES 
Longfield Iris Farm, 423 Market St., Bluffton, Ind. 
Milliken Iris Gardens, Dept. 14, 970 "New York Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
Over-the-Garden-Wall, The Kelloggs. North Granby, Conn. 
Robert Wayman, Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 
Schreiner’s Iris ‘Gardens, Box 204, Riverview Station, St. Paul, Minn. 
Weed’s National Iris Gardens, Box 223H, Beaverton, Ore. 
LIGHTING, GARDEN 
Anjo Garden Supplies, 608-B So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
LANDSCAPE CURBING 
The Porcupine Co., Fairfield, Conn. 
LYTHRUM ROSEUM SUPERBUM | 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 
William N. eo Jront Street Ls Federal, Weymouth, Mass 
MOLE ERADICATO 
Rose Mfg. Co., sia Ogen Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NURSERY STOCK 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, Mass. 
ORCHIDS 
L. Sherman Adams Co., Wellesley, Mass. 
PERENNIALS 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 289 Dreer Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
PANSIES 
Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm, P. O. Box H, Bristol, Pa. 
POOLS, GARDEN 
Anjo Garden Supplies, 608-B So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl 
POISON IVY EXTERMINATOR 
Perry Seed Company, 12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
ROSES 
William N, Craig, Front St. at Federal, Weymouth, Mass. 
SPRAYS 
Andrew Wilson, Springfield, N. J. 
California Spray-Chemical Corp., Richmond, Cal. 
Hammond Paint & Chemical Co., 4 Ferry St., Beacon, N. Y. 
Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Co., Inc., Dept. B, Middleport, N. Y. 
STAKES, PLANT 
Goulard and Olena, Inc., 140 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
W. B. Esselen, 80-B Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
TRACTORS 
Gravely Mfg. Co., Box 434, Dunbar, W. Va. 
TREE SURGEONS 
F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co., Stamford, Conn. 
TULIPS 
Gardenville Bulb Growers. R. D. 6, Box 516H, Tacoma, Wash 
VITAMIN B;, HORMONE PREPARATIONS 
H. A. Naldrett, Inc., Farmingdale, N. Y. 
WATERFAN 
Campbell Irrigation Co., Dept. H, Woodbury, N. J. 
WILDFLOWERS 
Isaac Langley Williams, Newmarket Rd., Exeter, N. H. 


A Vine for Late Blooming 


HERE is one vine which can hardly be surpassed for 

general value and yet which is seldom seen. It is the silver 
lace vine, Polygonum auberti. Garden makers who buy this 
vine for the purpose of adding to the beauty of their homes 
will make no mistake. It makes rapid growth, is seldom 
troubled by insect pests or diseases, and from August through 
the month of September is completely covered with foamy 
masses of white flowers, which gradually take on a pinkish 
tinge. This vine is a perennial, and is good for porches. 
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PERUVIAN DAFFODILS 


Delightfully fragrant, sparkling-white 
flowers in 4-5 weeks. This is the perfect 
time to plant. Fin@ bulbs—our very best 
—at a new remarkably low price. 


Guaranteed to Bloom 


5, $1; 12, $1.95; 25, $3.50 


(Postpaid—with full directions) 


BRECK’S °cosrox:sass. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Ismene calathina 
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@ WE CAN DELIVER 
Washington State grown, highest 
quality, top size bulbs. Write 
for catalog illustrated in color. 
Tulips, Daffodils, Iris, Lilies, etc. 
CARDENVILLE BULB CROWERS 


R.F.D. 6, Box 516H, TACOMA, WASH. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 












IRIS COLLECTIONS: Splendid varieties 
earlies and lates mixed, unlabeled (many 
Sass’s) 90c per 100 Express Collect. Re 
ceive many re-orders from former purchas 
ers of this offer. LARGE YELLOWS pre 
paid for $1.00 in U. S. 1 each, Alta Califor 
nia; California Gold; Coronation; Golden 
Bow: Pluie d’Or. Other bargain collec 
tions,—blues, pinks, etc. Write needs. Bird 
Haven Iris Gardens, Leavenworth, Kansas 
No Catalog. 





GREENHOUSE for sale or lease on easy 
terms. Long established business growing 
flowers for retail and wholesale trade. Smal! 
payment down and easy monthly payments. 
Write owner. C. W. Oster, 328 E. Main St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs 
Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 





HARDY AMARYLLIS (Lycoris squami- 
gera) bulbs, 75 cents each; $7.50 a dozen. 
June or October delivery. Hermitage 
Gardens, Rockville, Route 2, Maryland. 





DELPHINIUM: Sturdy young plants, 
Belladonna, Pacific Hybrids, 20 cents, 
cash with order. Valley Ridge Nursery, 
4415 Post Road, East Greenwich, BR. I. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES Exclusively. Send 
for list. A. E. Curtis, 5930 Argus Road, 
Cincinnati, O. 





POT-GROWN CAMELLIAS bring charm 
and enchantment to your greenhouse. Free 
Catalogue, rare and prize-winning varieties 
Longview, Box H. Crichton, Alabama. 





IRIS: The newly discovered Louisiana 
irises. Assorted colors. 25 for $1.00 pre- 
paid. Edmond Riggs, Saint Martinville, La 





MICHIGAN PEAT exclusively used by 
International Friendship Gardens. 2 bu 
bag, by freight $1.00. Michigan Peat Co., 
Buchanan, Michigan. 





DAFFODILS suitable for naturalizing and 
choice novelties. Also finest new hybrid 
hemerocallis. Catalogue. Berkeley Nurseries, 
Aldie, Va. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA: Yellow Autumn 

crocus. Ready now. 100 $12.50, 12 $1.75 

—— extra. Miss E. C. Davis, Leesburg, 
a. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER: College graduate, experience 
with roses, part or full time. Careful 
worker. References. Address R. F. C., ‘‘Hor- 
ticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 


SUPERVISOR OF GARDEN MAINTE- 
NANCE AND DESIGN: Graduate Land- 
scape architect. Experience commercial 
nursery; resident supervisor planning and 
planting private estates. T., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 














C. P. A: Long r house experience. Avail- 
able July. F. C., Care of “Horticulture, 
Boston, Mass. 


SITUATION WANTED: Working Super 
intendent. Well versed all branches estat: 
work. Expert greenhouse crops, vegetable 
and flower gardens. Landscape construc- 
tion, moving large trees, drainage and 
water systems. Fully understand soils and 
fertilizers. R. Mcl., Care of “Horticulture, 
Boston, Mass. 


GARDENER: Hollander, American citize' 
35 years’ experience in all branches of ho: 
ticulture under glass and out doors. Desires 
position on estate. Excellent references 
Address K. V. T., “Horticulture,” Boston 
Mass. 


POSITION WITH progressive garden clu! 
as consultant landscape architect servin: 
members or community, director of gard¢ 
gouter, supervisor of children’s gardens 
., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass 


GARDENER: Fifteen years’ experience 
with Mrs. Henry S. Hunnewell, Wellesley 
Specialist on roses. Excellent worker. Refer 
Mrs. Franklin Palmer, Wellesley. 
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Admission Free 














MASSACHUSETTS | THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | THE PENNSYLVANIA 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | OF NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
598 Madison Avenue New York City (Organized November 24, 1827) 
| Room 601 


| 
PEONY and ROSE SHOW 
Wednesday, June 19—2 to 9 P.M. | June 19, 1940—At 2:30 P.M. | 


Thursday, June 20—9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. | I. 


BROADCASTS 


9:15 A.M. Each Saturday Morning _ ane or mie Verena, tors are cordially invited to use the 
Station WEEI, Boston Mass. | 3. Six vases of hardy herbaceous peren- | comfortable reading-room for refer- 
nials. | ence and research work. 
JUNE 22—Mr. E. |. Farrington | 
"Making War on Garden Pests" Amateur Classes 
|. Bowl of outdoor-grown Roses, arranged Office and Library Hours: 

JUNE 29—Mr. L. G. Bruggemann | for effect. Space 30” wide x 24” deep. June 15 - September 15 
| “Growing Delphiniums in | 2. Vase of garden flowers, arranged for | Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. | 
| New England" 





1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| | LIBRARY 
Monthly (Meeting Circulating Privilege to 


Members 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
a } 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Professi . F ' 
| ofessional Classes Five thousand volumes, including 


| Bowl of Roses, twenty-five blooms, one | recent gardening books, old herbals, 
| or more varieties. Bowl to be supplied | flora of many States, current horti- 
| by exhibitor, and varieties of Roses to cultural magazines and bound vol- 
| he balealied umes of old issues, catalogues of 


| seed firms and nurseries. 


2. Bowl of Sweet Peas, twenty-five blooms, | a ae i 7 ne 











effect. Space 30” wide x 24” deep. | Saturdays Closed 


| 
ER SiN 








THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 
embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
and garden irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-like distribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 

Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Price $15.00 F.0.B. Factory 
CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DEPT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 





e Gorgeous Iris 


foy-Wy Wholem 1-14 34 


lovely, tested varieties from 
. Write for FREE “‘TIris 


Lovers’ Catalog,”’ profusely illustrated. 
ScHREINERs tRI GARDENS 


x 204, Riverview 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


New Spray jor MILDEWS 


Anew liquid Copper Fungicide touse against 
Mildews, Black Spot & other plant diseases. 
Combines with “"EXTRAX” Garden Spray for 
combination control of many insects and dis- 
ecses. Pest Control Guide FREE. California 
Spray-Chemical Corp., “The ORTHO Co." [Gap 
&.zabeth, New Jersey - Richmond, California 


GREENLEAF™ — 


GSOPPER FUNGICIDE 


ORCHIDS 


1,900 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer 
& ‘arge assortment of flowering plants and 
untlowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hi itor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 














IRIS — Unique Collection: 


Varese, red; Grace Lapham, 
pink; Sundipt, yellow; Mo- 
zambique, purple; Blue Tri- 
umph, blue; Gaucho, yellow 
and purple; Gudrun, white; 
Chamita, brown. $3.15 Value 
for $2.00. Catalog free. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
423 MARKET ST., BLUFFTON, IND 


Late Planting of Sweet Corn 


XPERIMENTS in New York state have shown that sweet 
corn planted after June | is much less likely to suffer from 
attacks of the ordinary European corn borer than that which is 
planted earlier. Probably the same relative results will be found 
in other parts of the country where this pest has established 
itself. By using early varieties of sweet corn, this practice can be 
adopted anywhere. Of course late planting renders the season 
rather short for growing kinds which are slow to mature. 
Golden Bantam is the time-honored early sweet corn, but 
newer and improved varieties are now listed by all seedsmen. 
Home grown corn is far sweeter than any which can be 
purchased in the stores because corn should be eaten almost as 
soon as picked. 













MOLOGEN 


Destroye moles quickly. 
Odoriess. Easy to use. 
Ams 4 Ib. only 50c. At your 
“S= dealer's, or write. 


ROSE MFG. CO.,3120gen Bldg., Phila, Pa, 














Establishing the Crape Myrtle 


HOSE growing crape myrtle, Lagerstreemia indica, for the 
first time are often needlessly discouraged by the way the 
plant freezes back Winter after Winter. Even here, where it is 
thoroughly hardy when once established, it commonly dies 
back four or five Winters before finally making a top growth 
that will withstand the Winter. There is, of course, no reason 





ng Metal Edging 

*\ Strip Made of Gennes Bearing 

Steel for the Separation of Lawn 
from Road, Walk or Garden. 


WRITE FoR 
FOLDER K 


RCUPINE CO.. Farrrieo. Conn 








for worry, as shoots sent up in Spring bloom freely the same _ | EXETER 

Summer. | WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
l ; ; —Maud R. Jacobs. Native American 

South Carrollton, Ky au acobs Pecan un ed Penn 








Catalogue on Request 











A_NEW OUTDOOR SEAT FOR GARDENS meee ~~ Pn 


TERRACES & SWIMMING POOLS | Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 
that won’t hold puddles where you 
want to sit and needs no cushions. 


5 feet long. Wood painted red, green SEABROOK NURSERIES 


or brown. Seat is of flat Rattan. Cut Flowers—GLADIOLUS—Bulbs 

$15.00 each, 2 for $28.50, F.O.B. Phila. VISIT Our Popular 20 Acres of Gladiolus 

Send for catalogue of distinctive fencings = pm apg of - 4— = 

Check-R-Board Fencing Co. N. H. and 6 miles from Newburyport, Mass 
1202 E. Washington Lane Write for 1940 Fall List 


SERIEANTOWS PHILADELPHIA | opaBROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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These Four Threats to Tree Health and Beauty 


1 a Lose Their Power when... 


WINDSTORM 


INSECTS 


point with pride to trees that were bowled over by the 
hurricane of '38 which are once again erect and firmly 
rooted ... trees that were split asunder by last Winter’s 
sleet storm which are now intact and thriving . . . trees 
seemingly hopelessely ravaged by insects or disease which 
have been completely restored to health and beauty. 


Such evidence of Science’s ability to triumph over dis- 
aster is highly dramatic—an impressive tribute to the 
skill and efficiency of Bartlett Dendricians. 


Though less spectacular, the year in and year out 
service the Bartlett Organization renders in 
keeping trees healthy and vigorous is equally 


gratifying to tree owners equally indica- 


THE F. A. 


TO THE RESCUE 


SCIENCE COMES 


‘Thanks to Bartlett, many property owners today can 


on TR: 
The Bartlett We 
a* 


2 Pen 


DISEASE 


tive of the strides Science has made in this field. 


The basis of this service is regular periodic inspections 
made with an eye to spotting trouble in advance... 
protecting trees against insect invasions and diseases by 
early control measures building up resistance by 
feeding strengthening structurally weak trees by 
bracing, cabling and cavity work . . . in short, in main- 


taining tree health and beauty. 

Your local Bartlett Representative will explain how 
much more economical and in every way desirable 
is this modern and scientifically approved method 
of shade tree care. And a preliminary inspection 
of your trees involves no cost and no obligation 
on your part whatsoever. May we serve you? 


BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds: STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BRANCH OFFICES: Danbury, New Haven, Hartford, Conn.; 


Cambridge, Pittsfield, Mass Providence, R. 1.; Ellsworth, 
Me Bellows Falls, Vt Albany, Syracuse, White Plains, 
Monroe, Kingston, Westbury, Bay Shore, N. Y.; Bernardsville, 
Orange, N. J.; Harrisburg, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.: Wilmington, 


TREE EXPERTS 


Del. ; Washington, D. « Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W. Va 








Bartlett Service Is Available in Every Community 
from Maine to the Carolinas 


There are also 150 other cities and towns where special Bartlett 
Authorized Agents may arrange for Shade Tree Care “The 
Bartlett Way.” Consult phone book or write our Home Office 
at Stamford, Connecticut. 











